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kinson's disease, schizophrenia, depression, and the many manifestations of pain. Implications of neurobiology for health constitute an exciting research frontier for the remainder of this century. Such research, together with newer methods and concepts in behavioral sciences, are being pursued with vigor and interdisciplinary cooperation. The potentiality exists for detailed understanding of behavior and its biological foundations for health. Such understanding would offer unprecedented opportunities in prevention and therapy.
In principle, all basic research in the life sciences has long-run implications for disease prevention. But there still is much to learn about most of the mechanisms of disease before it will be possible to offer prevention at a fundamental level. As a practical matter, prevention today typically relies on modification of specific behaviors or conditions, often in the absence of any firm understanding of their role in producing disease. Knowledge about the best ways of altering the occurrence of such behaviors may be extremely useful in devising near-term strategies for prevention of disease. Such attempts to change behavior for health can be greatly facilitated by advances in the biobehavioral sciences.
Careful examination of the burden of illness in the nation helps to point up the importance of behavioral factors for health. As noted throughout this report, cardiovascular disease, cancer, lung disease, accidents, and homicides and other violence constitute major drains on life and health. Such disorders have substantial behavioral components, so approaches to preventing or managing them must include a strong biobehavioral perspective. As the burden of illlness changes, the sciences needed to lessen it also must change.
One useful perspective for research on health and behavior is the influence of the life course. Some of these issues are illustrated in the three chapters on prevention efforts (Chapters 13, 14, and 15) and in Chapter 11, "Aging and Health." Available research suggests that certain times of life such as early life, adolescence, and old age are associated with particular kinds of vulnerability, as reflected in unique patterns in the burden of illness. More precise assessment of such life-course differences may help to pinpoint groups in special need of preventive interventions for certain types of behavior-related illnesses. Because evidence indicates that age groups differ markedly in the interventions that have the greatest and most long-lasting impact, a developmental perspective would appear crucial for designing effective approaches.
Increasingly, it will be in the public's interest to foster progress in the full range of health sciences. Discovering how best to achieve this goal will require cooperation and innovation within and among the scientificer Guillemin, Andrew Schally, David Hubel, Torsten Wiesel, and Roger Sperry.eaking: Latino helping networks. Paper presented at a meeting of the American Psychological Association, San Francisco, August 1977.
